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THE FORBIDDEN BOOK. 


— THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. and had announced that his presence was urgently 
Ctinese ehannitis tt oe see. required in London to revise some plans and speci- 


OWLNE 15 “The moment any Catholic doubts not alone the principles of his fications for a new church which he had sent in to - 


a — faith, but any one of those doctrines which are thereon based—the compete with others, and which were not strictly in : 
when a noment he allows himself to call in ques ion any of the dogmas which s one - 

sa desis the Catholic Church teaches, as having been handed down with her,— accord with the conditions laid down. 

a that moment the Church conceives him to have virtually abandoned all “Yes,” he said, with a sigh; ‘I must gO ; other- 
. connection with her.”—Cardinal Wiseman. 


inches’ wise my plans will not be admitted for competition. 

re ought (,oING away again, Alfred, sosoon?’’ cried Mrs. |-I ought to have better studied the site before begin- 

gave? J Reed at breakfast-time the day after the harvest | ning them ; but that is one inconvenience of living 
shot festival. Her husband had just opened his letters, | in the country.” 


No, 1296.—ocroper 28, 1876, Prick ONE PENNY. 
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‘¢ And you will return—when ?” 

‘To-morrow, I hope; as soon as I can get the 
work done.” 

“How I wish I could go with you! but that is out 
of the question ; the children want me at home.” 

‘You enjoyed your visit to Marton yesterday ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; and it has done me good in every wag, 
I think.” 

“You did not dislike the plain, old-fashioned 
service at the church ? ” 

‘‘T liked it very much—just for once, you know ; 
though I could not enter into it all as you did; and 
the sermon, it seemed so good and sensible. I 
wish—” 


‘* What do you wish ?”’ N 


‘*No; I suppose it would be wrong to desire it; 
but if it were thought good for us to have the Bible, 
the whote Bible, to read and refer to a sfreely as you 
have, it would be a great privilege.” 

‘« There is no reason why you should not have it ; 
what’s to hinder you?” 

‘‘The heads of our Church don’t like it,’ said 
Mrs. Reed. ‘‘ Perhaps it might not be refused if 
I were to ask; but it would be given with so many 
conditions as to interpretation and selection, that it 
would amount to the same thing almost. I will wait 
till I have an opportunity of consulting some one 
about it.’’* 

“Go over to Peterstowe. I suppose there is not 
any one nearer. You want to see a priest of your 
own Church sometimes, of course. I wish we lived 
somewhere else. Perhaps I may find an opening 
in London if my plans for this church are accepted. 
How should you like that?” 

‘Oh, Alfred, I am quite contented and quite 
happy, and you will find plenty to do here in time.” 

‘* It takes a long while to get established,” he said. 
She was alarmed at the expression of care which 
came over his face ashe spoke. ‘If I were to go 
elsewhere I should have to begin again; though I 
might not, perhaps, lose my connection with this 
neighbourhood entirely. But what am I talking 
about? We are not going to move at present, 
except that I must move off to London by the next 
train. If any one were to offer me a good business 
there, or a share of one, I don’t think I should refuse 
it.” 

‘*¢ You would be more at home then, perhaps ; that 
would be the first thing I should think of. Mean- 
time, why should I not go with you sometimes to the 
early celebration at St. Michael’s? The service is, 
as you have often said, very like that of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 


‘No, no,” he answered, hastily ; ‘‘ don’t think of 


it. I promised your aunf—that is to say, I promised 
all your friends—that there should be no proselytising. 
Going to church at Marton just for once was a very 
different thing. At St. Michael’s the service is so 
like your own thet you might be attracted by it. 
The next thing would be, you would go there to con- 
fession. Mr. Cope would be delighted to get hold of 
yoy, and would point to you as an example of what 
he calls Catholic unity. No; don’t begin that. 
Go to Peterstowe as often as you like, and I promise 
not to be out of temper if you keep the dinner wait- 
ing; but don’t have anything to say to Mr. Cope. 
He is not a man that I could like or trust.” 





+ “The mountain which the beast must not touch (Heb. xii. 20) is the 
high and holy scriptures, which the unlearned must not read.”—Pope 
Tunocent, 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


“Don’t have anyt..ing to say to Mr. Cope!” 


she heard these words. How would it be possible 
for her to avoid his visits? and yet how could she 


true her husbart did not know all that she knew 
about him, and i¢ had spoken thus with a view to 
protect her from sy attempt which he might make to 
persuade her to fursake the Church of Rome. If he 
had known that Mr. Cope was a member of: that 
church, he would not have had the same reason for 
objecting to his visits; but Mrs. Reed could not tell 
her husband that, nor would she be able to offer any 
justification for disregarding the wishes which he 
had expressed with regard to them. But on further 
Neonsideration. it appeared to her that this objection 
on Mr. Reed’s part might be turned to guood 
account. She had promised before God to honour 
and obey her husband. She would see this Mr. 
Cope once more and tell him what had passed, and 
would represent to him that under such circumstances 
she could neither attend at his church nor take part 
in any of his proceedings. Thus she should be rid 
of him. He would be angry, perhaps, with Mr. Reed, 
but that would be of very little consequence. ‘‘'The 
less Alfred sees of him the better,” she argued with 
herself. ‘‘ Yes, I will do as he bids me. I will 
have no more to say to Mr. Alban Cope. I will 
plead my husband’s command, and my duty towards 
him as his wife, for rejecting all his advances.” 

Mrs. Reed had no immediate occasion to act upon 
this resolution. Mr. Cope did not call upon her 
during Mr. Reed’s absence in London, and after his 
return he remained a long time at home busy in his 
office. During that time her husband went alone to 
the early celebration at St. Michael’s; and Margarita 
made more than one expedition to Peterstowe, taking 
Biddy with her when she could be spared from the 
nursery. On each occasion they were late in return- 
ing. It could not be helped, and Mr. Reed kept his 
promise and his temper. He was generally kind and 
gentle in his manner towards his wife, but taciturn 
and unlike what he had been in the days of their first 
love. More than once he had said, ‘‘Go as often as 
you like to Peterstowe, but I will not have you 
annoyed by Mr. Cope. He shall neither come here 
to trouble you, nor shall you go to his church. | 
shall not change my religion, and I hope you will 
never change yours.” 

The Sunday journeys were, however, fraught with 
so much inconvenience and discomfort, and separated 
Mrs. Reed so completely from her husband on tlic 
only day of the week when he had leisure to be with 
her and enjoy his home, that she resolved to go 
there no more, except perhaps on chief festivals, or 
when he was absent. But Mr. Reed was not called 
away now so often as before. His design for the 
church in London had not been chosen, and he failed 
to obtain other engagements for which he had applied. 
These disappointments were perhaps sufficient to 
account for his dejected manner, and for the occa- 
sional outbursts of irritation which his wife could not 
but notice and lament. 

The time came, however, when Mr. Reed must 
leave home again, and that for a comparatively long 
period. A brother architect in London, the same i 
whose office Mr. Reed had formerly served his 
articles, wrote to ask him if he could spare time to g° 
abroad, and inspect some works for which he was 





responsible; and Mr. Reed was only too glad to do 
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s). ‘*I should so much have liked for you to go with 
me,” he said, as he and Margarita talked it over, 
‘but you would not like to leave the children, and it 
would be expensive. It is rather low water with me 
just now. I have not said much to you on that 
subject, because you are always careful about money, 
and I hope it is only a temporary inconvenience. 
This journey may lead to others; it will enable me 
to form new connections. I shall not be absent more 
than two or three weeks, I hope. I wish you had 
some one to stay with you when I am gone.” 

“T don’t want anyone. I can get on very well by 
myself. You will write often, and I shall be counting 
the days and hours till you return.” 

“You can go over to Peterstowe sometimes, you 
know. Mr. Cope has not troubled us much lately. 
If he should call, you will of course refuse to see him. 
He is oneeof those zealous, persevering, unscrupulous 
men, that I should not at all wonder if he were to try 
to profit by my absence to make a convert of you. 
I'll speak to him myself about it, if 1 can see him 
before I go, and put a veto upon that.” 

A day or two later Mr. Reed took his departure. 
His wife accompanied him to the railway-station. 
Mr. Cope was there, upon the platform, going to 
London by the same train, and took his seat in the 
same carriage with Mr. Reed. 

“ Alfred will tell him not to come to me,” said 
Mrs. Reed to herself, as she walked home, feeling 
verysadand lonely. ‘‘ How fortunate that they met! 
I shall be free from that embarrassment, at all 
events.” 


The very next day, however, she met Mr. Cope | 
He had brought her some last | 


near her own door. 
words from her husband, he said, and was on his 
way to deliver them. He had seen him off by the 
tidal train to Folkestone, and— But he would not 
keep her standing there. So he turned and walked 
with her towards her home. In her anxiety to 
hear the latest tidings of her husband Mrs. Reed 
forgot all her prudence, and having the latch-key in 
her hand admitted him to the house, and began to 
question him. ‘‘ Did Mr. Reed seem in good spirits ? 
Had he made a satisfactory arrangement with the 
office in London? Did he say when he should be 
likely to return? Had he sent her any message? ”’ 

To all these inquiries Mr. Cope gave satisfactory 
answers. ‘To the last he replied, ‘‘ Yes; many mes- 
sages; but they were of a general kind.” She was 
<0 be very careful of herself and of the children, not to 
let any one annoy her on religious questions, but to 
take every opportunity of attending the services of 
her Church. ‘‘Mr. Reed seems very anxious that 
i should not make a Protestant of you,’ said the 
priest, smiling significantly. 

‘“‘He is very sincere and candid himself,” said Mrs. 
Reed, ‘(and wishes me to be without restraint in 
following my own convictions. He values truth and 
honesty almost as much as religious faith. I am 
inclined to agree with him in that. But I suppose 
he told you he did not wish me to see you or to talk 
with you on these subjects.” 

“He did say something of the kind,’ Mr. Cope 
replied, ‘but of course he did not know all the 
circumstances. His only wish was to protect you 


from any attempt on my part to win you over to the 
Anglican faith, of which there is of course no fear. 
If he had known the true state of the case he would 
have charged me, on the contrary, to visit you and 
Watch over you.” 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 








Gol 


‘‘No; he would not have done that, I am certain,” 
Mrs. Reed exclaimed, impulsively. 

‘*You are mistaken,” he answered. ‘‘ You are 
entirely mistaken. I consider, in fact, that your 
husband did give me such a charge, for even while 
urging me not to disturb your faith as a Roman 
Catholic, he added, ‘If she were of the same com- 
munion with yourself, it would be a great advantage 
to her to have St. Michael’s Church so near at hand, 
and to be under your direction. I should then feel 
happier in leaving home, knowing that her priest 
would see her frequently, and that she could resort 
to him in any difficulty or trouble.’ I accepted the 
charge, Mrs. Reed, in the spirit of it, confident that 
by-and-by, when your husband knows all, he yilli 
thank me for having done so.”’ 

Mrs. Reed was amazed, not to say terrified. "Was 
it the fact that her husband had spoken thus? 
or was this only another falsehood, to be justified in 
the name of religion? This man’s very existence 
as vicar of the parish was a lie, and yet Father 


| Gehagan, whom every one respected, had sanctioned 
| it and him. 


Alas! where were fidelity and honour 
to be found in this world, if not upon the Lord’s side ? 
The poor lady felt herself in a maze, and could only 
beg Mr. Cope to leave her for the present. She must 
think of what he had said. 

‘J would rather,” he answered, “ that you should 
promise not to think overit. It isthis thinking one’s 
own thoughts that opens the door for every kind of 
heresy. It is not your place to think, but to act. 
A good servant does not hesitate or argue when he is 
told what to do, but obeys. So it must be with all 
who are true disciples of our Holy Church. You have 
been too long without any spiritual director, and have 
become—pardon me for saying so—tvo independent 


| in your ideas.” 


| in consenting to deceive my husband. 





‘Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. Reed. ‘I 
will not defend myself or contradict you; but itis the 
secrecy that I dislike—the false pretence on your 
part, and the fear on my own that 1 am doing wrong 


How long is 





this to last?” 

‘‘Not very long. I believe we have secured the 
site we want for our new chapel. Our agent, a 
solicitor at Peterstowe, has obtained a contract for 
it, and has paid a deposit. The purchase will be 
completed as soon as the lawyers can accomplish 
it. Mr. Fairlight has little idea what it is wanted 
for, but he will receive a fair p.ice for his land and 
will have no right to complain. You see that secrecy 
and contrivance are necessary where one has to do 
with prejudice and unbelief. ‘ Be ye wise as serpents’ 
—that is Scripture.” 

“«¢ And harmless as doves,’”’ Mrs. Reed added, in 
an undertone. 

‘“‘Of course; the argument is stronger when the 
object aimed at is not mere harmlessness, but a 
positive good work, such as the building of a temple 
ior the glory and advancement of the Church.” 

‘Still, the harmlessness ought not to be lost 
sist of ; the positive effort, however good its aim, 
should be in itself an honest effort, honestly and 
fairly carried out.” 

“You are arguing again. You forget that your 
husband would not approve of that, even if the 
Church would allow it. You must be careful not to 
let that habit grow upon you. But I was going to tell 
you that I have been interesting myself in Mr. Reed’s 
behalf to get him appointed architect for our new 
Xx 2 
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church. It would be a great thing for him; and his 
design would be excellent; he understands so well 
what we require. It would no doubt lead to other 
commissions, for we are bestirring ourselves actively 
just now, and there are several churches, and even a 
great cathedral, in prospect. I talked to Mr. Reed 
of this on our way to London, and it put him in 
great spirits. I hope nothing will occur to prevent 
his being chosen as architect of this church, at all 
events. His sympathies are with us, and he would 
enter into the spirit and sentiment of our order. It 
is a pity he does not join us altogether ; it would be 
but a step, and would remove so many difficulties. 
But pazienza! we shall see. Now look over these 
papers: they will show you how you may be useful 
to us, and by so doing advance your husband’s 
interests. I will leave them with you, but keep 
them under lock and key. Good morning, don’t 
trouble yourself to ring the bell. I will let myself 
out; I like to go in and out without ceremony.” 

And before Mrs. Reed could reach the bell Mr. Cope 
was gone. Somehow or other she always found him 
just in the way, between her and the bell-handle or 
between her and the door; it might be by accident 
or it might be by design. It was typical at all 
events of a much more serious intrusion, coming as 
he did between herself and her husband, and cutting 
her off from all freedom of action and all peace of 
mind. 

Bridget had heard voices in the parlour, and was 
on the watch. She saw Mr. Cope open the door 
quictly and depart. 

“Here again!” she said to herself; ‘‘as soon as 
ever masther’s back is turned! Coming and going 
just when he likes: letting himself in and out as if 
it were his own house! Oh, misthress dear, what 
will become of your poor sowl, hearkening to the 
likes of him, the Prodestant heretic! What would 
Father Gehagan say if he could see it ? Sure, I must 
write to him at onst.” 

But writing was not an easy matter with poor 
Biddy. She had learnt the art but imperfectly, and 
had not practised it for several years. She knew it 
would be hard work, especially when writing to a 
priest, and such a gentleman as Father Gehagan 
was. She put off the evil day, therefore, hoping to 
be able to give her mistress a hint, and that sho 
might then grow more discreet. 

‘“‘T’ll wait and see does he come again,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘he won’t come in or out widout me 
knowing it, I promise him.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BOOK. 
“The Bible? That’s the book. The book indeed, 
The book of books ; 
Cn which who looks 
As he should do, aright, shall never need 

Wish for a better light 

To guide him in the night.”—George Herbert. 
Tux papers which Mr. Cope had left for Mrs. Reed’s 
inspection consisted chiefly of subscription lists and 
collecting cards, which he desired her to circulate 
among her friends in Ireland. There was also a 
scheme for the establishment and regulation of a 
convent, the nucleus of which existed already in a 
sisterhood and home in connection with St. Michael’s 
Church and parish. Mrs. Reed’s assistance was 
wanted, not only in collecting funds for the convent 
of the future, but in affording protection and en- 


THE HEARTH. 


Cope’s guidance, had virtually, though not yet 
openly, renounced the Anglo-Catholic faith, and 
joined themselves to Rome. Mrs. Reed sighed as 
she turned over these papers, and pondered anxiously 
upon all that Mr. Cope had said to her. The papers, 
indeed, were innocent enough, according to her 
views. She would have joined actively and heartily 
in the work which they set forth for the building of 
a Roman Catholic church and convent, and for the 
general advancement of the faith. But the itera 
scripta included only a small portion of what was to 
be done. The part she was herself required to play 
had been explained to her in outline by Mr. Cope 
verbally ; and she could see that it would necessarily 
bring her into frequent and clandestine communica- 
tion with him. If it had not been for the earnest 
admonitions contained in Father Gehagan’s letter, 
Mrs. Reed would probably have refused to associate 
herself in any way with Mr. Cope and his schemes; 
but the education she had received at Mary Cross had 
brought her so strongly and habitually under the in- 
fluence of her spiritual advisers that she could not 
resolve at once to throw off the yoke, especially as it 
was only the manner of proceeding that she disliked, 
and not by any means the end to be obtained. 

While she was still occupied with these thoughts, 
and asking herself for the twentieth time what she 
ought to do, her servant Jane entered the room. 

‘‘If you please, ma’am,’”’ she asked, ‘‘can you 
spare me this evening for an hour or two to go and 
see my mother? they have sent to say she is very 
unwell. Mr. Harte has been to visit her, and—” 
and the poor girl put her apron to her eyes and began 
to cry. 

‘Yes, Jane; go by all means,” said her mistress. 
‘¢T hope there is no cause for anxiety. If I can do 
anything for her you must let me know.” 

‘‘ Thank you, ma’am,” said Jane; ‘“‘ Mr. Harte is 
very good to her; he generally calls upon her onee 
a-week, and reads to her and prays by her.” 

‘‘Mr. Harte? I thought she lived in our parish 
—in St. Michael’s, I mean.” 

‘So she does, ma’am; but it used to be all M:. 
Harte’s parish before the new church was built, and 
mother never took to Mr. Cope, for she couldn’t make 
nothing of him; father the same; and me, too. We 
can’t join in the prayers nor in the singing as we 
used to do; and we don’t like sitting separate—father 
at one side, and mother and me at the other; and 
the people keep going out and coming in all through 
the service almost. It’s not like going to church at 
all. Mr. Fleecy has called to see mother once or 
twice, and he read something out of a book, and 
wanted mother to confess her sins to him, and he 
would give her absolution; but she told him what 
David says in the Psalms: ‘I said I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord; and Thou forgavest 
the iniquity of my sin.’ Then he talked to her about 
the blessed Virgin and the saints, and she answered 
him again, ‘There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved, but 
only the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ So he told 
her she was an ignorant woman, and went away and 
lefi her, and has never been since.”’ 

‘How came your mother to know so much of the 
Bible, Jane?” 

“She has read it all her kfe, ma’am; it’s like 
meat and drink to her.” 





couragement to some of the more advanced members 
of the sisterhood ; to those, in fact who undor Mr. | 


‘And you follow her example, don’t you?” 
‘Yes, ma’am; at least, I try todo so. I hope L 
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THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


shall always love my Bible. I read a bit every night 
before I go to bed; Mr. Harte gave it me when I 
left his school. It’s a beautiful book, and beautifully 
bound. Might I bring it to show you, ma’am?” 

“Yes, Jane; do so.” 

Jane disappeared, and returned in a few moments 
with her book, covered up in paper, which she 
hastily removed. It was a reference Bible nicely 
bound in morocco. Jane laid it on the table with 
evident pride. ‘‘I can leave it, ma’am, if you please,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ while I go and see mother. Besides, I 
have got another in the kitchen, which I bought for 
tenpence, just for common ; so I can leave it as long 
as ever you like.” 

Mrs. Reed took the sacred volume into her hands, 
and not without hesitation, as if she were doing 
something wrong, turned over the leaves. On the 
title-page were the words, ‘British and Foreign 
Bible Society.” This, then, was the very book which 
had been denounced by Pope Leo x11 in his “ Letter 
to the Clergy ’* at the time of his advancement to 
the Papal throne. These were the ‘ poisonous pas- 
tures” from which he exhorted his venerable brethren 
to turn away their flocks. This it was which the 
priests, acting upon the spirit of their master’s in- 
structions, had snatched from the hands of the people 
and cast into the flames. Mrs. Reed remembered 
hearing of the excitement which had been caused 
by the circulation of this book, and by the efforts of 
the priests to suppress it. She had herself been 
taught to shrink with fear from the perusal of it, lest 
she should be led to exercise her own conscience upon 
any part of it, instead of submitting herself unre- 
servedly to the interpretations of the priests. Scarcely 
would she venture now to do more than glance at the 
pages here and there. Yet, as she reflected, the ques- 
tion occurred to her, Had the circulation of these 
Bibles in the vulgar tongue really brought about 
such dreadful consequences as had been apprehended? 
Had England or Scotland fallen to greater depths of 
vice or irreligion than Ireland or France or Spain, or 
even Italy, the very source and centre of Romish 
doctrine? On the fly-leaf of the Bible in her hands 
the donor had written, ‘Search the scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of Me” (John v. 39). ‘Continue 
thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them; and that from a child thou hast known the 
holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works ” (2 Tim. iii. 14-17). ‘From a child— 
all scripture !’? No mention here of those unwritten 
traditions, notes explanatory, and authoritative inter- 
pretations, insisted upon by the Church of Rome; 
not a word of caution or selection ; no prohibition of 
any part of God’s Word as being dangerous or un- 
intelligible ; but “all scripture is profitable.” From 
the text which she found in the place indicated she 
referred to the margin, for this Protestant Bible was 
not without its notes. She would examine them and 
see what they meant. In looking up the verses 
referred to, and pursuing the search again from 
those to others, she found an endless series of texts 





* Dated May 3rd, 1824, Printed by Rich: xe, printe 
. May 3rd, 1824, y Richard Coyne, printer and pub- 
disher to the Royal College, Maynooth. . 
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confirming and explaining one another, rays of 
divine light, intersecting and expanding and illu- 
minating everywhere ; blending together with never- 
failing harmony, reflecting each other’s brightness, 
and all centring round the same great truth from 
which her investigations had begun, ‘All scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable.” 
Among the verses which especially fixed her atten- 
tion were the following : ‘‘ The things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God: which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth; compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual ” (1 Cor. ii. 11, 13). 
This, then, was the teaching of that Protestant 
Church which she had been taught from childhood to 
regard with horror and aversion; these were the 
perilous paths against which she had so often been 
warned by her instructors; the pure Word of God, 
shining by its own light; a well of living water, un- 
sullied by human argument, unmixed with human 
tradition, springing up unto eternal life. 

Mrs. Reed sat up, with this forbidden book before 
her, far into the night. Before she laid it aside she 
knelt down and prayed that if she had indeed been 
guilty of presumptuous sin in thus searching the 
Scriptures, she might be forgiven. She desired only 
to submit her will to God’s will. If God would 
teach her, it mattered little whether it was by his 
own Word and Spirit, or by the lips of his ambas- 
sadors. She prayed earnestly that he would make 
his way known to her, and that she might follow it 
with all humility and thankfulness. ‘So foolish am 
I, and ignorant, even as it were a beast, before 
Thee ;’’ such was her confession ; and in answer to it 
the text which she had read but a minute before 
seemed to stand out before her eyes—‘‘ If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth liberally 
to all men, and upbraideth not.” 

After this Mrs. Reed felt very happy and com- 
posed. But waking in the middle of the night, the 
force of habit and prejudice resumed its sway, and 
she became alarmed and terrified at the thought of 
what shehad done. Without intending it, she had, as 
she told herself, rebelled against the doctrine and au- 
thority of the Roman Catholic Church, and by so doing 
had separated herself from its communion. She had 
been taught that a ‘‘ Catholic” cannot form an inde- 
pendent opinion on any one article of doctrine without 
becoming virtually excommunicated. The exercise of 
private judgment, the assertion of an independent 
right to act or think for oneself, is heresy. She had 
been guilty of this; she had therefore rebelled 
against the Church, and was in peril of everlasting 
condemnation. The more she gave way to these 
impressions, the more anxious and miserable she 
became. As soon as it was light she arose and 
dressed. She had resolved to go without delay to 
Peterstowe, and there seek reconciliation with the 
Church by confession and penance. Lut on visiting 
the nursery, as was her habit, before going down- 
stairs, she found that one of the children had been 
restless and feverish during the night, and though 
there did not appear to be much the matter, she 
would not leave him. Then she sat down and wrote 
a letter to Father Gehagan ; nay, half-a-dozen letters, 
which she tore up one after another; but sealed up 
the seventh, and sent it, though less satisfied with 
that than with either of the others. The answer to it 
came by return of post, full of kind and fatherly 
advice, rebuking her, as she had expected, for think- 
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ing her own thoughts, and urging her to give her 
hearty co-operation to the good work that was being 
carried on in her town, as the best means of driving 
away all temptation to self-reliance. Mr. Cope was 
not mentioned by name, but it was sufficiently evi- 
dent that the writer wished Mrs. Reed to act under 
his direction, and to look upon him as her spiritual 
guide and friend. 

Mr. Cope called upon her the same day that she 
received this letter, and found her submissive and 
tractable. It was a relief to her to cast off, as far as 
possible, that personal responsibility which had of 
late caused her so much perplexity and care. She 
entered with interest into the plans which Mr. Cope 
unfolded, and was eager at once to be of use in 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


way inclined, she would rather have Mr. Harte to 
see her, or go to St. Paul’s; she would hear the 
gospel there.” 

Biddy said nothing more, but sighed and shook 
her head. She must address herself, she thought, to 
the writing of that letter to Father Gehagan, which 
she had so rashly promised. She had already made 
two or three beginnings, but after the first line 
could not herself read what she had written, and had 
abandoned the effort in despair. Jane also had her 
thoughts, as she poised her saucer upon her five 
fingers, blowing into it and looking across it at the 
opposite corner of the room. Putting down her tea 
untasted, she rose, after a few moments’ reflection, 
and hastily left the room. An idea had occurred to 





promoting them. After that scarcely a day passed 
without a visit from Mr. Cope, and, at whatever hour 
of the day, his visits were not declined. As the 
time of Mr. Reed’s return drew near, the thought of 
what he would say to her for thus disregarding his 
injunctions caused her some trepidation, but she 
tried to persuade herself that he would approve her 
motives, if only he could understand them ; and the 
time, she hoped, was near at hand when Mr. Cope 


would be able to assume his real character, and | 


secrecy would be no longer necessary. 

Yet, apart from this cause of anxiety, Mrs. Reed 
was far from happy. She had succeeded for the 
moment in allaying her fears; but the remembrance 
of that one evening which she had spent with an 
open Bible before her, came back constantly to her 
mind. The several texts which she had then read 
over again and again with a swelling heart and tear- 
ful eyes, were impressed upon her memory: the 
elevation of soul which she had then experienced, the 
ardent longing and thirsting of her spirit for God, 
and the conviction that verily God had heard and 
answered her, came back to her and would not be 
dismissed. ‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good:” these words kept running in her mind as 
if to rebuke her. What had she proved? 
had she held fast? Nothing! Moved by her fears, 
mere cowardice, so it seemed to her when she 


thought seriously of it, she had hastened back to the | 


protection of her ‘‘Church,” leaving the Word of 
God, and turning a deaf ear to the whisperings of 
his Spirit. These impressions gathered strength as 
time went on. Jane’s Bible had been returned to 
her, or she would have been tempted again to refer 
to it. There were other Bibles in the house, to be 
sure, but they were not at hand, and to go in search 
of one was another thing. But the seed had been 
sown, and was growing night and day. She slept 
but little, and the thoughts upon her bed troubled 
her; and one consequence of this want of rest and 
these conflicting emotions was that her countenance 
became so sad and wan, and ‘her look and manner so 
jaded and depressed, that none who saw her could 
fail to notice it. 

‘She is fretting for the master,” said Jane, when 
Biddy remarked how ill the misthress looked. | 

‘‘] wish the masther was here,” Biddy answered. 
‘‘Tt’s time he came back, I’m thinking. Do you 
know who comes prowlering afther her every day, 
like a wolf in shape’s clothing? She may well look 
pale and ill when her sowl’s in danger. She that was 
a good Catholic and well brought up, to be listening 
to a Prodestant heretic!”’ 

‘‘T should hardly call Mr. Alban Cope a Pro- 
testant,” Jane pleaded. “If the mistress was that 


What | 


her. Mrs. Reed would perhaps like to have her Bible 
| again: she would go and ask her. But as she went 
| her courage failed her; mistress would perhaps think 
| her forward. She fetched the Bible, however, and 
| placed it on Mrs. Reed’s dressing-table, as if she had 
| Just laid it there by accident and had forgotten it. 
It was not likely she should forget it, to be sure; 
| but never mind that. Mrs. Reed found the book 
| there at night, and her heart gave a great bound as 
| she caught sight of it. Three or four times she put 
‘out her hand to take it, and drew it back again. 
_ Finally, she opened it, as it lay on the table, with a 
vague idea of just looking at the first verse upon 
| which her eyes should fall. It was this: ‘‘ As new- 
born babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word, that 
ye may grow thereby.” She hesitated no longer. 
Down on her knees she sank before the Divine 
| Word, drinking in its life-giving truths, now from 
| one place, now from another, just where the leaves 
| fell open, disappointed sometimes for a moment, but 
| finding nearly everywhere some text or parable, some 
promise or encouragement, which seemed to be as the 
voice of God speaking to her soul. 

Overcome at length with emotion and fatigue, she 
placed the precious book upon a table by the bedside, 
and threw herself upon the bed; and so, with her 
_hand stretched out upon it, as if trusting to it to pro- 
| tect her from a recurrence of those fears and doubts 
which had once before driven her from it, she fell 
asleep. 

Jane entered the room at the usual hour next 
morning, and saw her mistress sleeping thus calmly 
and peacefully with her hand still resting upon the 
book. She retired silently without disturbing her, 
and closed the door. ‘‘I am glad,” she said to her- 
self, beneath her breath; ‘‘ poor dear lady, she has 
found comfort at last, Ido think. I am very, very 
glad. Oh, if she will only hold it fast, what a blessed 
thing it will be for her!” 


| 





THE NEW FOREST: ITS SCENERY AND 
INHABITANTS. 


a | hae your own side, speckleback,” is a New 

Forest proverb, the origin of which suggests 
the extreme loneliness in which its inhabitants must 
have lived for ages. It is an expression attributed 
to some forest child who used to share her breaktast 
with a snake, and was thus accustomed to repress its 
greediness. The New Forest has considerably 
diminished from what it once was; but a tract ol 
country, nearly twenty miles at its greatest length, 
and eleven at its greatest breadth, dotted with 4 
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THE NEW FOREST. 


few cots here and there, large enough for families 
to grow up in as isolated from the rest of the 
world as if they lived in the backwoods of America. 
And this reference to the backwoods of a new 
country gives us the clue to the use of the term 
“forest,” as applied to a district the greater 
part of which is moorland, bare of trees. ‘‘ The 
forest’’ in ancient times meant exactly what it does 
now in the mouth of a backwoodsman—namely, all 
the land exterior to that already brought under cul- 
tivation; and so in the case of the New Forest, it 
simply meant a stretch of country left uncultivated ; 
‘new’? because it was forcibly rendered so after 
having, been reclaimed and tilled for centuries. 

The moorlands of the New Forest are bold, undu- 
lating downs, rising from 100 to 420 feet above the 
level of the sea, intersected by many streams, branches 
of the rivers which drain the region. The wood- 
lands lie between these moorlands and the manors 
which fringe Southampton Water, and consist of a 





succession of basins with radiating valleys, separated 
by bold ridges or by isolated hills. Valleys and | 
vegetation increase together, the barren heath losing | 
itself in the descending woodland. The slopes of 
these valleys are covered with oak and beech-trees ; 
higher up come hollies and thorns, which in their 
turn give place to the gorse and heather of the flats. | 
Viewed from any elevation, the dark-brown russet 
moorland seems to stretch in some directions beyond 
the horizon ; in others it is bounded by wood rising 
behind wood, or by the blue waters of the Solent and 
the cliffs and downs of the Isle of Wight. The 
atmosphere on these moorlands must be always 
breezy and health-giving, and nothing could be more 
inspiring than a ride across them early on a summer’s 
morning ; but on an autumn evening or a wintry day 
we can imagine nothing more desolate. Effects wild 
enough for the pencil of Salvator Rosa may be found 
on every side. Such scenes have a wonderfully 
stimulating power on the imagination. 

But of course the peculiar beauty of the New 
Forest lies in its woods. The oaks do not grow as 
large as in many parts of England, and we are at 
first disappointed at the small size of the timber ; but 
it is not so much by the beauty of the individual 
trees, as by the fine masses of woodland seen at a dis- 
tance, and on so extensive a scale, that the grandeur 
of the Forest impresses us. The oaks were formerly 
cultivated to supply the dockyards, and are specially 
famous for what shipbuilders call knees and elbows. 
This peculiarity is supposed to arise from the roots 
having to pierce either through a rocky stratum, or a 
hard, gravelly bed, causing them to take a zigzag 
form, to which the branches correspond. There were 
formerly many of great age and considerable bulk. 
One felled in 1758 had three hundred rings of annual 
growth, and contained thirty-two loads of naval 
timber, the trunk being thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference. The beeches of the present day are finer 
than the oaks, and more characteristic. Amongst 
the oldest woods are those at Barrow’s Moor, Bushey 
Bratley, and Mark Ash, the latter being the noblest 
beech-wood in the Forest. The holly grows every- 
where in massy clumps, and seen in the autumn 
when all aglow with its blood-red berries, is a great 
feature in the landscape. In the spring the woods 
are crimson with the wild crab; in the autumn with 
the maple. No floral beauties can excel the lovely 
colours of the Forest in the fall of the year. In late 





and dry autumns it must realise to some extent the 
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gorgeous pictures travellers give of American forest 
scenery in the so-called Indian summer. 

A mere walk along the high roads of the Forest 
will give but a very incomplete idea of its beauty. ‘To 
know it really we must cross the fern and the heather, 
descend the glades, and, following the course of its 
streams, penetrate its recesses. Description fails to 
give any idea of its wonderful stillness and beauty. 
On a quiet autumnal day this impression of stillness 
is intensified, for the very sun-spots, so changeful and 
inconstant in summer-time, seem then motionless, 
altering imperceptibly with the sinking sun. What 
variety and depth of colour, tree showing up behind 
tree, each with a softer and more golden green! How 
the sunshine brings out the mossy boles and white 
stems of the beeches!—white, for their trunks are 
covered with patches of white and brown lichen. 
What a wealth of mosses and what wonderful fungi! 
The little pools of water, at every turn, filled with 
dark water-weeds, sometimes running up into creeks, 
compel much zigzag perambulation. Suddenly a 
large bird darts through the woods with a shrill ery, 
and, crossing the pool, is lost in the opposite thicket. 
At times an open grassy glade appears, and then, 
looking round on all sides attheinnumerable by-paths, 
we get an ideaof what a place of refuge the Forent 
must have been for outlaws and banditti. Fierce as 
were the Conqueror’s forest laws, men set them at 
defiance, for here they could dodge the royal verderers 
for ever. 

We suppose it is not too much to say that those 
laws were the fiercest and sternest ever enacted. 
William ordered, says the Saxon Chronicle, “that 
whoever killed a stag or a hind should have his eyes 
picked out; the protection given to stags extended 
also to wild boars; and he even made statutes to 
secure hares from all danger. This king loved wild 
beasts as if he had been their father.” And these 
laws were no dead letter, they were executed with 
rigour. This severity arose from the fact that the 
wild and desolate places where these creatures 
abounded had become the last refuge of the irrecon- 
cilable among the Saxons. Thus arose a union 
between patriotism and poaching, leading in course 
of time in districts like the New Forest to a public 
opinion which looked upon the latter as no crime. At 
one period, and that not so very long ago, nearly 
every man in the Forest was a poacher. Venison went 
locally by the name of mutton, and no house in the 
Forest was without a supply of it. The deer were 
snared systematically. Sometimes hookstied toa bough 
were baited with apples, sometimes the fawn’s hoof 
was pared or a thorn run into it, to keep the doe in 
one place until the poacher wanted to kill her. But 
the general mismanagement and plunder of the Forest 
were for generations so great that these predations 
on the part of its inhabitants were only one item in 
the public loss. In 1608 a survey of the woods was 
made, when it appeared there were 315,477 loads of 
oak timber fit for the navy. In 1783 another survey 
was made, and it then appeared that there were only 
20,830 such loads to be found. The deer had been 
so allowed to increase, that in a hard winter they died 
by hundreds, of starvation. No doubt it was they 
who helped to destroy the trees, for we are told that 
James I used to give the Earl of Southampton twelve 
hundred pounds a year as compensation for the 
damage the New Forest deer did to his property 
alone. Gilpin, the author of ‘“‘ Forest Scenery, illus- 
trated by the New Forest,” and who was Vicar of 
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Boldre at the beginning of this century, says that 
in his day two keepers of the Forest robbed it to the 
value of fifty thousand pounds. In fact, the com- 
mission appointed in 1789 found that the plunder 
went on under every pretext by rich and poor, high 
and low. 

The contiguity of the Forest to the sea, its innumer- 
able hiding-places, the cruel tyranny of its early 
rulers and the laxity and peculations of later ones, all 
combined to demoralise the population and to render 
the neighbourhood the scene of much crime. That it 
took the form of smuggling was in great measure due 
to the absurd way in which, during the war with 
Louis xiv, English commerce was sacrificed to military 
considerations. All trade with France was for a time 
absolutely prohibited. The natural result was that 
the Channel ports rapidly decayed, and the people be- 
came smugglers. From the causes above mentioned 
the New Forest became a chief seat of this illicit 
trade, offering many advantages as a depot for the 
contraband goods. Large capitalists embarked in the 
business, and the smugglers became so bold in their 
impunity that in broad daylight twenty or thirty 
waggons, laden with kegs and guarded by two or 
three hundred horsemen, each carrying a tub, might 
be seen coming over Hengistbury Heath making their 
way into the Forest. This lawlessness led to worse 
crimes. 

At Ambrose Cave, a well-known spot on the borders 

. of the Forest, a band of robbers lived, carrying on 
wholesale burglary. At last a troop of soldiers 
were sent against them, and an immense amount of 
booty was found. The captain turned king’s evi- 
dence, and confessed that they had murdered upwards 
of thirty people, whose bodies they had thrown down 
a well. Boat-building went on in the barns, and 
crews of foresters armed with “‘ swingels”’ were con- 
tinually fighting with the coast-guard. When they 
had the worst of it they threw their booty into one of 
the innumerable pools of which we have spoken, re- 
turning on some moonlight evening to recover it. 
Irom this comes the expression ‘‘Moon-rakers” current 
in the Forest. 

The withdrawal of the deer in 1851, together no 
doubt with the thorough revolution which has taken 
place in our fiscal polity, and the spread of education, 
have been the chief causes which have led to a happy 
change in the morals of the population of the New 
Forest. "We have been assured by one competent to 
speak, that, if drink were put aside, there is not a 
more decent, orderly, and honest community in the 
kingdom. 

The people, however, still retain much that is charac- 
teristic, having lived for so many generations under 
such peculiar conditions. The Forest peasant is de- 
scribed by those whe know him as long-limbed, with 
narrow head and shoulders, a loose, shambling gait, 
and a drawling voice. He is said to be slow in per- 
ception, and fatalistic in tone of thought; and he 
hides behind a servile manner a certain amount 
of cunning and craft. His lot for generations 
has been a hard one, and for a long period a 
demoralising one, so that the wonder is rather that 
he retains so much that is good. During all those 
ages he has clung with almost Chinese conservatism 
to his old customs. He still wears the same old Eng- 
lish ‘‘smoc” his ancestors wore, calling it his 
‘‘smicket”’ or ‘‘surplice,’’? with the same leathern 
band and the same kind of gaiters they wore. He 
has played at the same sports from generation to 





generation—wrestling and cudgel-playing; he has 
worked at the same occupations—wood-cutting and 
charcoal-burning. Every child has heard that the 
body of Rufus was found by a charcoal-burner named 
Purkess, and conveyed in his cart to Winchester. 
Charcoal-burning not only goes on to this day in the 
Forest, but it is still burnt in the same round ovens 
as in the days of William the Red ; and what is even 
more strange, persons bearing the name of Purkess 
are yet found in the neighbourhood of the very spot 
where the unfortunate king was slain. At least, all 
this was so when Mr. Wise wrote his interesting 
book* on the New Forest, the latest and most complete 
authority on the subject. 

Doubtless, too, there has been little or no change 
in their dwellings for hundreds of years. The high- 
thatched roofs, the thatch spreading half-way down 
and almost enclosing the dormer windows, give the 
cottages a most comfortable, not to say cosey, appear- 
ance. The walls are covered with fruit-trees, and 
the cots generally stand in a little orchard or garden 
croft. Inside they have a still more antiquated look, 
the large open chimney being the biggest thing in 
the little room. There is no stove but the old hearth 
with its fire-dogs. 

Keeping bees is a custom as ancient as Domesday- 
book. The heather-bells of the moorlands have 
always afforded a rich harvest of honey for the 
bees. Mead is still made, and there are quite a 
number of peculiar expressions connected with bee- 
keeping. The drones are called ‘‘ beg-bees.” The 
straw caps placed over the ‘“bee-pots” are called 
‘‘bee-hackles,” or ‘‘ bee-hakes,’’ while the entrance 
to the hives is called the ‘ bee-hole.” 

The provincialisms in the New Forest are innu- 
merable, and if any one is interested enough in the 
subject to study them, he cannot do better than get 
Mr. Wise’s book, in which he will find a large collec- 
tion. The peasant everywhere is chary of speech, 
and likes to express his wit and his wisdom in the 
smallest possible compass. This is especially cha- 
racteristic of the Forest. It is full of wise saws, and 
old sayings, and singular superstitions. 

The wild animals that once roamed these glades 
are all gone, and in their place there only remains a 
black pig, which, appearing every now and then 
quite unexpectedly, either as a solitary porker or in a 
herd, adds considerably to the life and humour of 
the scene. It is said that Charles the First, desiring 
to introduce boar-hunts into England, had a number 
of wild boars brought over from Germany and 
placed in the Forest. Few of their posterity, how- 
ever, are to be identified with the herds which now 
yo-grunting about the woods ; the descendants of the 
German race are dark brindled or black in colour, 
with short ears, firm and erect, and eyes that emit a 
fiery glare when excited. ; 

Squirrels, and the small animals usually found in 
all woods, abound. The day after Christmas the 
people indulge in a custom peculiar to the Forest—a 
squirrel hunt. It is a barbarous relic of old days 
which might with advantage be now suppressed. 
Twenty or thirty men and boys form themselves into 
a company, and armed with leaded sticks, called 
“scales,” or ‘squoyles,” they go into the woods, 
and attacking every squirrel they see, soon killa 
large number. They are all put into a great pie, 
and eaten at a feast held at some public-house. One 


* The New Forest. Its History and its Scenery. ByJ.R. Wise. Pub 
lished by Smith and Elder. 
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THE NEW FOREST. 


of the company is chosen as head, and is called the 
King of the Squirrel-hunters. 
There is one other living feature of importance in 
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there is a horse-fair at Lyndhurst, at which numbers 
are sold. They are extremely hardy, being allowed 
to run wild in the Forest for seven or eight years, 








THE RUFUS STONE. 


the Forest ; perhaps it may be said to have become 
the most striking and characteristic of all—the 
ponies. It used to be said that they were descended 
from the Spanish horses which swam from the ships 
driven ashore at the time of the Armada; but this 
seems to be a myth. They do not appear to be a 
very valuable breed, but are used for light work, 





such as drawing small carts. Every year in August | 


the owners depending on the instinct of a horse not 
to stray far from the spot in which it was born and 
bred. They generally keep together in herds during 
summer, browsing on the grass and furze; when 
winter approaches, they are collected and put in 
paddocks. As a picturesque feature in the New 
Forest they almost make up for the loss of the 
deer. 





NEW FOREST PONIES, 
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AMERICAN MYTHS: AS RELATED TO PRIMITIVE IDEAS OF RELIGION. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., MONTREAL. 


IV.--THE INSTINCT OF IMMORTALITY (concluded). 


MERICA, we have seen, is rich in examples of 
the belief in a future state. We may now turn 
for a little to prehistoric Europe, and note the paral- 
lelism. "We may here at once affirm that the oldest 
paleolithic mounds and cave interments of Europe 
bespeak beliefs similar in every respect to those of 
America. I have already referred to this in the case 
of the “ gallery graves’’ of Scandinavia, and it is 
equally apparent in the sepulchral tumuli. But how 
was it with those oldest tribes of men supposed to 
have been contemporary with the now extinct post- 
glacial mammals? Unfortunately, most of the re- 
mains of this period are not of a character to give 
much information as to rites of sepulture or religious 
beliefs. There are, however, some which partially 
make up for this defect, and I shall refer here to a 
few instances. 

Among the caves on the banks of the River Lesse, 
described by Dupont in his book on the Prehistoric 
Ages, one of the most curious, the Trou de Frontal, in 
Belgium, is a sepulchre of the so-called Reindeer Age, 
which intervenes between the earliest Paleeolithic or 
‘‘Mammoth” Age, and that of Polished Stone. It is 
rather an overhanging ledge or shelter than a cave, 
except at its inner side, where there is a chamber 
about two yards in length by one in breadth. This 
inner chamber had been used as a sepulchre, in 
which were found bones referable to sixteen persons 
of different ages. The mouth of the cave had been 
closed with a slab of dolomite, and. on the terrace in 
front, and under the overhanging ledge, was a hearth 
of stones which had been used for funeral feasts, and 
around which were the bones of many animals, all 
recent, but some now locally extinct, as, for example, 
the reindeer. With regard to the age of this sepulchre, | 
it is later than the earliest human age of Europe, when | 
we know from other evidence that the country was | 
inhabited by a race of gigantic stature and physically | 


with unknown markings, the other with the figure of 
an animal, probably the totem of the family or tribe 
to whom the vault belonged. Feasts for the dead 
must have been a recognised institution, as evidenced 
by the hearth built for them, and by the quantity of 
charcoal, ashes, and bones upon and around it. Dupont 
enumerates more than forty species of quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes, which had been used in 
these repasts, and which show that these people were 
as omnivorous in their tastes for animal food, and as 
skilful in gratifying them, as are the American Indians. 
This cave, which, in many respects, resembles that of 
Aurignac, so well described by Lartetand Lyell, and 
other tombs of this age, tells in a manner too plain to 
admit of contradiction, of the same hopes with refer- 
ence to the dead, the evidence of which we have seen 
in the funeral rites of prehistoric America. 

But there was in Europe a still earlier race. Were 
they cognisant of this sublime hope? We have, it is 
true, few indications of their beliefs, but what we 





have show that while physically a superior race to 
that which succeeded them, they were equally, in 
their own judgment, heirs of a future life. I have 
already referred to the carvings in the cave of Bru- 
niquel, in France, probably belonging to this most 
ancient human age, as evidence of their belief in God. 
Of the sepulchral caves of this period I may take 
that of Mentone as evidence of their identity with the 
Americans in the belief in immortality. 

The first human skeleton found in this cave has 
been beautifully illustrated in the photographs pub- 
lished by Dr. Riviére. It was discovered under about 
twenty feet of material, which is characterised as 
| chiefly ashes and cinders of fires, mixed with the 
bones of recent and extinct mammalia, flint flakes, 
and shells. The locality, as described by Dr. Rivicre, 
is not likely, unless great changes of level have 
occurred, to have been inhabited by a settled tribe, 











similar to the best developed of the American races. | but is rather a maritime pass between France and 
But it is older than the historic age, and belongs to | Italy, where large bodies of men may have resided 





atime when the earlier race had been replaced by 
another of smaller stature, but still Mongolian or 
Turanian in features, and corresponding tothe Lapps 
in Europe and the Esquimaux in America. These 
again, at some unknown period, were replaced by the 
historic Celtic and Germanic races. 
sider the manner in which these people buried their 
dead. 

The mixed and disjointed condition of the bones 
shows that either the burials took place at long 
intervals of time, or that the place was a sort of 
ossuary, into which bones taken up from a first burial 
were put, in the manner we have already described. 
With the dead were buried their ornaments and im- 
plements. Among these were pierced pieces of fluor 
spar and perforated shells, used no doubt as beads 
or wampum, and chipped flint weapons. A plain 
earthen jar, not unlike some of those found in ancient 
American burial-places, but less ornamented, was 
found in fragments, and had probably held provisions 
for the dead. The survivors had attempted to per- 
petuate the memory or achievements of their deceased 
friends; for two slabs of sandstone were found, one 


Let us now con- | 


for a time in the course of migrations, or of hunting 

and military expeditions. The skeleton is that of a 
| man of great stature, who must have been a hunter 
or warrior, of physical type decidedly Turanian, and 
akin to that of the aborigines of North America, 
while his limb-bones have the development of mus- 
cular processes characteristic of men who walk much 
| through rough forests, and his arm-bones are those 
| of a hunter rather than of a man familiar with steady 
manual labour. This body lay extended in an easy 
position, as if, says its discoverer, he had died in his 
sleep. There is no evidence of violent death, though 
he may have died from the effects of a flesh or 
internal wound, not leaving traces on the skeleton. 
He had evidently been buried by his friends in a 
cave previously used as a habitation or shelter, and 
afterwards used for a long time in the same way. 

As interpreted by American usages, the interment 
may be explained thus. A war-party, returning 
from an unsuccessful expedition into France or Italy, 
halted at the caves of Mentone, and here a wounded 
chief, whom they had been carrying with them, 
expired, and was hastily buried in the cave, perhaps 
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AMERICAN MYTHS. 


in the hope that they might be able to return at some 
future time and convey the bones to the tomb of his 
fathers. They laid a few stones around the body of 
the dead, as a substitute for the cromlech, or funeral 
cyst, and buried him with an ornamented helmet of 
shell on his head, shell armlets and anklets, and his 
robes of fur wrapped around him. His arms had 
probably been left on the field of battle, and there 
were no spoils to bury with him. The only thing 
they possessed, or which the neighbourhood afforded 
to promote his welfare in the land of spirits, was a 
little iron oxide, carried with them to be ground into 
war paint. With this they, no doubt, painted his 
face; but they appear to have sprinkled it over him, 
and to have placed a little additional supply in a 
hollow in front of his head, that ho might appear in 
his proper character in the spirit land. All this was 
precisely what American Indians would do in a 


similar case; and perhaps his companions, before | 


they sorrowfully departed, sang his death-song, and 
kindled over his grave the fire of a funeral feast, as 
well to honour his memory as to prevent pursuing 
foes from disturbing his remains. The next occupants 
of the cave probably knew nothing of the burial, and 
the friends of the dead did not return to reclaim his 
remains; so he lay undisturbed till disinterred by 
Dr. Riviére, and removed to the Parisian Museum. 

If, as there is every reason to believe, this is an 
interment of the oldest Paleolithic or ‘‘ Mammoth” 
Age, the antediluvian age of history, we learn from it 
that the people of that age were of very high physical 
organisation, and very closely resembled the American 
type; and their manner of interment shows that they 
shared with the Americans and with their successors 
ofthe Reindeer Age a belief in a hereafter, along with 
its accompanying regard for the proper interment of 
the dead. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be 
well to refer to the very small number of human re- 
mains of the Paleolithic Age found in Europe. Not 
only have few burial-places been found, but those 
discovered contain very few skeletons compared with 
those found in American cemeteries and ossuaries. 
This cannot be accounted for by supposing that the 
dead were left unburied, since it is clear that in the 
case of both the men of the Mammoth and Reindeer 
Ages burial was practised, and this in the case of 
women and children as well as men. It is, however, 
quite possible that, like the Americans and Papuans, 
they may have ordinarily placed their dead on wooden 
stages or in shallow graves covered with wood and 
bark, and that the cave interments may be exceptional. 
If not, then it is evident either that these primeval 
tribes were sparsely scattered over the country and 
very small, or that the period of their occupancy was 
very limited. 

It is also worthy of remark that the different kinds 
of burial, as in the earth or on stages, in the sitting 
posture or extended, in caves, in ossuaries, or under 
tumuli, and also cremation, have their representatives 
on both sides of the Atlantic. What may be called 
the house-tomb, representing the habitation of the 
deceased person when in life, is world-wide in its ex- 
tension. It is seen in the lodge of the western Indian 
or the winter-house of the Esquimaux closed up and 
converted into a sepulchre, in the gallery graves, 
dolmens and chambered barrows of Europe, and in 
the rock-cut tombs of Egypt and the East, and the 
chamber-tombs of Peru. In all cases it points to the 
idea of a house of the dead corresponding to that of 
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the living, and has no obscure connection with the 
belief in a resurrection of the body. The tumulus, 
in every style, from the little grave-mound of a country 
churchyard, or of an ordinary Indian burial-place, to 
the ossuaries of the Hurons, the huge mounds of the 
Ohio, the barrows of Europe and Asia, and the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which are merely great stone tumuli, 
is common to the most varied tribes, and in its grander 
forms is a regal tomb, equally in America and the 
Old World. The descriptions of such burials in Homer 
probably refer to customs of extreme antiquity even 
in his days, and they are obviously identical with 
those of the more civilised tribes of America. The 
body laid on the pyre and buried with precious offer- 
ings and with animal sacrifices, and the whole 
covered with a lofty mound of heaped-up earth, not 
forgetting the war-dance around the pyre and the 
funeral feast, are all equally applicable to the Alle- 
ghans and other tribes of America, to whom tho 
Homeric song of the burial of Hector or Patroclus 
would be as intelligible as the death-song of one of 
their own warriors. 

What shall we say, then, of this instinct of immor- 
tality, handed down through all the generations of 
prehistoric and savage men, and prompting to costly 
funeralrites? Is ita mere fancy, a baseless supersti- 
tion? Isitnot rather a god-given feature of a spiritual 
nature yearning after a lost earthly immortality, and 
clinging to the hope of a better being in a future life ? 
And is it not after all inseparable from the belief in 
a God, whose children we are, and who can transfer 
us from this lower sphere to better mansions in his 
own heavenly home? Is the “ Monist” or Materialist 
who looks with indifference on death as the close of 
certain physical changes and nothing more, or who 
shrinks from it as a hopeless: annihilation, on any 
higher mental or moral platform than the savage who 
departs chanting his death-song and looking forward 
to meeting with the shades of his fathers in the 
happy hunting-grounds? Ishe not rather on a level 
with those more degraded savage tribes, if there are 
such,* who have lost the prehistoric faith without 
receiving anything better, and who regard the future 
either as a mere blank or as an unknown and 
terrible mystery? How much happier than either 
are those on whose last days shines the brighter 
hope of the light and immortality revealed by the 
Gospel! 





THE GRANTS OF LOCHSIDE; 


OR, THE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN 


CHAPTER II, 


JANADA., 


HE winter wore away, and anything sweeter and 

more wonderful than the coming in of the spring 
was to us could not be imagined. It came late, but 
suddenly, and was so different from the slow-coming 
spring we had been used with. The trees and the 
flowers and the grass itself seemed different. It was 
rough and wild enough about our place when the 
snow melted and made it all visible, but among the 
rocks and stones and half-burned tree-roots, there 





* Since the above was written I see that it is stated, on the authority 
of the Rev. W. Ridley, an Australian missionary, that even the Murrt 
race of that country, at one time helieved to have no religion, believe in 
a Creator called Baiame, from the root Baia, to make ; and that the souls 
of the good are translated to the Milky Way, the ancient ‘‘ path of the 
dead.” It seems also that their laws of consanguinity and marriage are 
founded on those ancient Turanian customs still existing among the 
Tamil races of India and the American tribes, and of which we have 
some traces in the Pentateuch. 
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avere springing green things wonderful for beauty. 
We missed many favourites, but the beautiful new 
things were always under our eyes, and we had no 
time to grieve for what we had left behind. Into 
our garden from the woods and swamps we brought 
a score and more of wild plants as they came into 
flower and showed themselves, and we planted young 
trees and shrubs, and were as happy as bairns could 
be. These were our pleasures, we had plenty of 
work of other kinds to do. 

There was a sugar-bush on our farm, but my 
father, of course, kenned nothing about the making 
of sugar, and we did nothing at it the first year. It 
would have been much expense, and there were things 
we needed more than we needed sugar. My father 
and Sandy held close to the woods, and then they 
hewed the frame for a barn to be put up when 
« slack time came in the summer. Then the 
wheat was sown, and by-and-by, when the ground 
dried, we all set to the clearing of the land. We got 
help for that, my father having had no experience of 
that kind of work. We had a log-rolling bee, and 
then a few days of David Stone and his oxen, and 
woe all helped. 

We got what was called a good burn, but my 
father had made the mistake that he never made 
again. He had cut down more trees than he, with 
the little help he could get, could make away with 
that spring. A wet time came on, and when it wore 
over and the place grew dry enough for the logs to 
burn, there was danger that the crops already sown 
might suffer from the fire, and no more could be 
done. But in among the great black log piles and 
fallen trees that he couldna move he sowed early 
barley as carefully as though it had been onions ina 
garden bed, and before August was out we were 
eating scones of it. The yield was wonderful, and 
so was the excellence. And into every nook he put 
a hill or twe of potatoes and later turnips—there is 
nothing like new land for potatoes. Our crops alto- 
gether did wonderfully well. 

In the fall we were all at the clearing of the new 
Jand again—all but my mother. She came out once 
or twice, thinking no shame to do outdoor work, 
though she had never been used with it. But it put 
my father about in an extraordinary degree to see her 
tace made black with coal and ashes, as they couldna 
but be at such work, and he would have none of 
her help. He didna object to her shearing, or bind- 
ing sheaves whiles, when we were strong, but the 
clearing of land wasna work for the like of her; and, 
indeed, there was plenty for her to do in the house, 
and all the bairns worked with a good will. 

My father never again made the mistake of cutting 
down more trees than he could clear off at once. 
I ken nothing more displeasing to a person of dis- 
<rimination than to see land with the trees cut down, 
and, maybe, half burned, left to grow up rank with 
weeds and young cherry-trees and tomasucks. It 
is far more discouraging, in view of a crop, than 
the unbroken forest. Just let a second growth of 
young trees get into the land; it is worse to clear, 
and not so well worth the clearing. The slovenly 
way that some folk had with their land my father had 
no patience with. If he could have had his will he 
would never have rested while a black stump stood. 
But he had to have patience with them, till time and 
a live coal put to them now and then when the crops 
were gathered in loosened them to his hand. And 
he learned, as old country folk mostly have to do, 





that much good grain can grow among the black 
stumps of new land. But whatever could be moved 
by hands or by oxen, whether of stone or wood, he 
cleared away from the new fields that little by little 
he made out of the forest. 

The second winter was like the first, and in the 
spring we made sugar. There was hard work about 
the making of sugar, but there was perfect pleasure 
as well to all concerned. It took us a good while in 
the winter time to make ready for it, for we had none 
of the contrivances for the saving of labour that have 
been made since then with regard to the making of 
sugar, as well as all other kindsof work. My father, 
with the lads’ help, made troughs of soft wood, into 
which the sap was to run, and cedar spouts to put 
into the tree as well, and we all had a hand in earry- 
ing them about and laying them down at the foot of 
the great maple-trees, one busy March day when the 
right time came for tapping them. We all helped to 
gather the sap, too, and whiles it was no light labour, 
for there were rough places in our bush, and the sap 
had to be carried in buckets from the farthest corner 
to the boiling-place near the middle of the bush, and 
whiles we sank deep in the softening snow that 
lingered in the hollows till April was out. But in the 
early morning it was easily done, for the firm crust 
which the night’s frost made on the snow, bore us 
like solid rock, and there was something in the clear 
sharp air that seemed to give life and lightness to 
body and mind. Nothing seemed a trouble then. 

It was a grand place, our sugar-bush. There were 
hardwood trees of all kindsin it, but there were more 
maple-trees than of all other kinds put together, and 
they were mostly young trees, but not too young to 
bear tapping in moderation, and the place faced the 
south, having the very best exposure of the sun. 
There was no sugar-bush like it for miles about. 
Year by year it grew smaller and smaller, as there 
was more of the land cleared, and thousands of 
bushels of wheat have grown on it since then. My 
father bought land beyond that was rich in maple- 
trees, from which much good sugar has been made at 
one time and another; but no place ever seemed to 
me like the grand stretch of wood sloping down to the 
lake there, as no spring days have ever shone with 
just the light that gladdened us bairns then. 

It is not just the looking back to the days of my 
youth that makes me mind these spring mornings as 
times by themselves for the joyful content, the plea- 
sure in just being alive, that came to us with them, 
for I mind thinking about it at the time, and speaking 
about it to our Sandy once, as we stood for a minute 
watching the sun rise over the lake. Sandy agreed 
with me, and our Johnny made a song about the 
rising of the sun, and the silence that was on all 
things, and the resistless power of life that, unseen, 
was rising and swelling in every bush and tree. _ 

It was different from the pleasure that comes with 
the later spring days, no’ so full and varied, maybe, 
but the light of the mornings and evenings that are 
beginning to grow long is like no other light to me 
even yet. There were glooms and gleams coming 
and going over the sky and the lake, and over the 
snowy hills and the changing woods, that no colour 
that ever I heard of could name. And the peace and 
quiet of the time was wonderful-—not the quiet of 
the dead of winter, but a waiting quiet, as though 
the rested earth were waking slowly up to a sense of 
her summer work again. I mind feeling all this, 
but it was our Johnny that put it into words. 
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THE GRANTS 


But, dear me! I wonder at my saying all this, 
when it was just the making of the sugar that I 
meant to tell about. It was hard and pleasant work, 
and I helped with the rest, though, as we had lambs 
coming about that time, and a calf or two, I was 
whiles needed to help my mother at home. Still, I 
was often in the wood through the day, and whiles 
through the night as well; for we had few con- 
veniences either for the holding or the boiling of our 
sap, and when a sudden run of sap came we had to 
boil day and night just to save it. We had a wee 
shanty made close by the great logs that made the 
fire, and we slept and waked by turns, or watched 
all night, keeping one another from thinking long 
by telling tales and singing songs. And I mind yet 
some daft-like stories of soldiers and sailors that 
Johnny read to us out of books that had been lent to 
him by an Englishman that had come to a new place 
a mile or two beyond. 

It was a time of great enjoyment to usall. Idinna 
mind how much sugar we made, but we thought it a 
successful venture, and much good we got of it. We 
brought the making of sugar to great perfection at 
our place in a few years’ time. We got a camp 
made, and all the new-fashioned pans for the boiling 
and clearing of it. Instead of going about with 
buckets to gather it, and carry it to the holders, as 
we used to do, there were good roads made, and it 
was drawn to the camp by oxen on a slid. And there 
have been many other improvements made that I 
needna name. But it is the first years of our sugar- 
making that I mind with the greatest pleasure 
now. 


OF LOCHSIDE. 





That summer was like the last, and like a good | 


many that followed it—full of hard work to us all, 
but full of pleasure too. I was going fifteen, and 
Sandy was a man to look at; but yet we seemed to 
be all bairns together, and we made pleasure out of 
most things. We had no near neighbours for a good 


while, and were dependent on one another for amuse- | 
We | 


ment, and what pleased one pleased all. 


| not have got it if he had waited. 


gathered berries and nuts in their season, when | 


there came a day that we could be spared from the 


farm-work, and the pleasure we used to get out of 


these expeditions could never be told. There were 
wild strawberries growing on the high-lying, forsaken 
fields of the Blount Place, and there were raspberries 
there and in newer clearings near at hand, and 
blackberries in the swamp and on some of the 
islands in the lake, and there was always fishing to 
fall back on when there was a while’s leisure. That 
summer Sandy and Peter, with a little help, made a 
boat for themselves, a good large one, that would 
hold us all, and much enjoyment we got from it. 

We got several new neighbours that year, and a 
prospect of more. Next summer the schoolhouse at 
the cross-roads was built, and after that we had 
preaching regularly every Sabbath, though it was 
not till a while after that that we had a settled 
minister. We had meetings now and then all along, 
and sermons, whiles from one kind of minister and 
whiles from another. Some of them were not just 
like the ministers my father and mother had been 
used with, but they were good men most of them, 
who couldna have taken to the work of preaching the 
gospel for what it would bring them, for very little 
they got in the way of stipend, and little credit 
either from most folk of the country-side. They 
stayed at our house for the most part when they 


came to preach in our neighbourhood, and though ! 
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my father was far from falling in with all the 
doctrines held by some of them, when he saw the 
mark of the Master on them he received them gladly 
for his sake. And I have often thought since that 
God’s blessing was on our house because of the 
welcome that his servants aye got in it. 

We were wonderfully prospered from the very first. 
My father was a man of excellent judgment. He 
made mistakes sometimes, not always knowing just 
what allowance to make for the difference in the 
seasons and in the soil; but he never made the same 
mistake twice, and every year saw some progress 
made. The clearing went on from year ‘to year till 
over beyond the brow of the hill that sloped down 
to the lake great and smooth fields stretched them- 
selves, that, notwithstanding the black stumps that 
lingered in them here and therefor a good many years, 
were just a pleasure to see. Our land was grand for 
wheat, and it never failed with us, though it wasna 
thought to be a very sure crop in our part of the 
country, and I have kenned folk to come far out of 
their way just to stand at the head of our clearing, 
to look over the stretch of yellowing grain as the 
harvest drew near. A fine sight it was, to be sure. 

The third summer my father bought the lot 
beyond us, because there was a prospect of wood 
being scarce on our own land, and, besides, we 
needed to extend the sugar-bush. The year after he 
bought part of the high-lying Blount farm for summer 
pasture to the young cattle and horns that wero 
growing too numerous for the home place. It was a 
good investment, he thought, and I dare say it was ; 
but my mother would have been better pleased if he 
had been content without it for a while, but he might 
The Blount Place 
had been cleared years before at great expense by 
an Englishman, who thought to make an estate for 
himself in this new country ; but he had wearied of 
it, and gone home again, and the place had been 
whiles in one hand and whiles in another, doing 
little good, till at last Colonel Blount sold it, and 
some of the best land iny father bought. He had a 


| great desire for land, my father, and didna ken how 





to resist an opportunity to get it into his hands. He 
did well with it for the most part, but it was hard 
upon us during the first years, and kept us down. 

But he was wonderfully successful, as I said be- 
fore. He had many things in his favour, folk said 
who didna do so well. In the first place his farm 
was paid for at the outset, and he was never held 
down with debt. Then he had six sons, and in a 
country like Canada, where farm-labourers are 
scarce, for the reason that any man worth his salt 
can have a farm of his own, six well-doing sons is 
wealth toa man. My father’s sons did their part 
well; and, indeed, though I say it, he had good help 
from all his bairns. 

The summer that I was eighteen our Marjory was 
born. She was seven years younger than Wattie, 
who was the youngest till she came. My mother was 
very frail for a long time after that, and I had the 
charge for the most part of my little sister. I had 
her at night all to myself, and I had her on my mind 
whatever I was doing ail through the day; and if 
the mother-love that I have missed is a sweeter, 
deeper, more satisfying thing than the love that 
filled my heart for the bonny, helpless wee creature, 
I do not wonder that it is spoken of in the Bible in 
the same verse with the love of God to the creatures 
he has made—the children he has redeemed. 
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I was never all that summer so busy by day but 
her first impatient cry brought me to her; nor so 
weary by night but the soft nestling movement of 
her little head, or the touch of her little hands, 
woke me to the strangest and sweetest sense of plea- 
sure in her dependence on me. It was like nothing 


that had ever come to me before in my life, and, for | 


that matter, nothing has ever come to me like it 
since, and can never come to me now, unless—per- 
haps—if God will that I may see one of my Marjory’s 
own babies before I die. But I mustna think of 
things that are like to upset me, if I mean to go on 
with my writing, for even my father once said that 
my love for my sister Marjory went beyond the 
bounds of a just and calm reason. But that was 
long after. 

Well, all that summer my mother’s life seemed to 
hang on athread. She couldna do a hand’s turn in 
the house, she that had never rested from doing for 
us all. I didna think much about it at the time, but 
looking back afterwards on those days, I see in my 
mother’s life that summer an evident miracle of 
God’s grace reigning in a human heart. Her patience 
with her own weakness, and with the changes that 
couldna but be in the house as a consequence of it, 
her forbearance and sweet composure and cheerful- 
ness through it all, were something wonderful to see. 

It never happened to my mother as it has often 
happened to housewives coming to Canada—espe- 
cially farmers’ wives—to fall, through press of work 
and little time, and the few conveniences at hand, 
into a way of doing things differently from what she 
had been used to do them at home. The general 
throughotherness that canna but be the end of such 
a way of doing was to her a perfect abomination, 
and folk that are like her in this respect will ken 
something of what it must have been to her to sit 
with her hands folded and see things going wrong 
in the house. 1 was strong and willing, and not 
without experience, but it is not to be supposed that 
one pair of hands could do what had used to keep 
two pair busy. We kept Annie home from the school 
for a while, but she was but a bairn, and maybe I 
hadna all the patience with her that I might have 
had, and I used whiles to think that I would have 
been as well without her, but my mother had patience 
with us both. 

There were many things to do in the house. There 
~ was the milking of the cows, but the lads helped with 
that. There was the butter-making, which couldna 
be slighted, and which didna need to be, for I had 
done all that before under my mother’s eye. That 
was something to be done by rule—something to 
begin at the beginning of, and go straight through 
with, in 2 regular way, each process following the 


other, and with cleanliness and coolness the end | 


needed not be doubtful. The same was true with the 
breadmaking, which I could do well; and there was 
reasonable order and regularity about the meals, even 
at the busiest time, as was needful, considering all 
that was to be done in the fields, and how precious 
time was to my father and the lads. But as for other 
things, they had whiles to stand, and the house fell 
into disorder, as may be easily supposed. For things 
eouldna but go wrong, and I went wrong whiles my- 
self, for when all is said one canna put old heads on 
young shoulders, and though I was eighteen I had 
never thought myself other than just a bairn with 
the rest. 

But my mother’s patience and sweetness through 
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all were something to wonder at, for they never 
failed. She told me after, long after, when some- 
thing had happened to bring these days back to us, 
that she had never thought to outlive her trial, and 
that it was like coming up again from ‘‘the valley 
and shadow of death’”’ when she opened her eyes on 
us all. And so I dare say, having been so near to 
heaven, and having gotten a glimpse of its glory and 
beauty, the untoward events of life, and the small 
discomforts of her lot, seemed little to bear after that, 
knowing as she did what was waiting her. Fora 
long time the most she could do was just to sit still 
and let the summer wind blow on her, waiting for 
her health and strength to come back again. 

They came back, in a measure, after months of 
waiting, but my mother was never so strong again, 
and could never do as she had used to do in the 
house, after little May was born. She was the head 
and the -heart of all that was planned or done, as 
much as ever, and after a while we fell into regular 
ways again, and all went on as before. 





SKULL OF CRABBE THE POET. 

CURIOUS piece of gossip comes from the 

peaceful town of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. 
That admirable poet and exemplary divine, the 
Reverend George Crabbe, was for a long period in- 
cumbent of the rectory of St. James’s, ‘Trowbridge, 
and died there in the year 1832, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He was interred in the chancel of 
the church. Fifteen years afterwards some restora- 
tions took place at St. James’s Church, and the con- 
tractor’s workmen, while lowering the pavement of 
the chancel, were fain to reduce the size of the vault 
in which lay the ashes of the poet. A certain mali- 
cious or foolish person seems to have availed himself 
of the opportunity to steal the head of the Reverend 
George Crabbe, and efforts made at the time to trace 
the thief were of no avail. Recently, however, a 
box reached the churchwardens of Trowbridge, and 
this casket being opened was found to contain a 
skull purporting to be the missing memento of the 
poet, while it is alleged that the box had been sent 
‘*by some gentleman’? who had been successful in 
discovering the relic. As the floor of the chancel is 
being laid just now with encausiic tiles, the church- 
wardens have deemed the occasion a fitting one to 
reinter the skull. 

Perhaps, however, the odd tale which reaches us 
from Trowbridge may have the effect of recalling 
the attention of the intellectual public to the singular 
merits of Crabbe as a poet. There is reason to fear 
that during more than a generation his works have 
been scandalously neglected. ‘To his literary detri- 
ment, his sun set just before that of Alfred Tennyson 
began to rise above the horizon. It is possible for 
an enthusiastic Tennysonian to be an equally ardent 
admirer of Shelley, of Byron, of Wordsworth, of 
Scott, and of Moore, but it is hard to imagine a 
thoroughgoing disciple of the romantic school 
satisfying himself with the plain and wholesome 
fare provided in the ‘ Village,” the ‘‘ Borough,” and 
the ‘ Library.” That Crabbe is little read at present 


seems patent from the fact that, although his style 
was far from inimitable, he has found but few 
imitators, and that since the production, some thirty 
years since, of Miss Sarah Satehell’s remarkable 
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picture of the “‘Momentous Question,” the subject 
of which was drawn from one of the ‘ Tales of the 
Hall,” scarcely an English artist of mark has resorted 
to the works of Crabbe to seek inspiration for his 
pencil. The ‘Idylls of the King” have been ran- 
sacked for pictorial subjects, but the author of the 
‘Parish Register”? has been unaccountably left on 
one side; and this abandonment becomes all the 
more striking when we. remember that Crabbe, as a 
poet, was much more than a didactic moralist. He 
excels Hayley as far as Johnson excels Akenside. 
Crabbe was one of the tersest and most vivid word- 
painters that ever wrote in the English tongue. He 
was as realistic with his pen as Hogarth had been 
with his pencil; and he could, on occasion, be as 
humorous and as slily satirical; but his humour and 
satire are wholly devoid of the brutal coarseness 
which mars the work of the great English painter. 
Crabbe was, withal, a master of simple and un- 
affected pathos; but, albeit his writings abound 
with lessons of the soundest morality and expres- 
sions of the sincerest piety, he is not by any means 
to be ranked among what are termed the ‘“ goody- 
goody’ writers. His poems are the reverse of 
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rhymed sermons, although they are full of texts on | 


which eloquent sermons might be preached. It may 
be said of him, finally, that he described life in a 


country town in as masterful a manner as Bloomfield | 


and Kirke White described life in the fields and 
lanes, and that there are passages in Crabbe which 
Wordsworth—ere the author of the ‘ Excursion” 
became metaphysical and unintelligible—might have 
been proud to write. The alleged desecration of 
Crabbe’s tomb, and the restoration of his skull said 
to have been made to the Trowbridge churchwardens, 
may thus be compensated if the mention of his name 
incite the studious—and especially the young—to 
turn to the pages of a characteristically English 
writer, honest, manly, and pure, whose works are full 


| meddle with white men. 


of noble and tender thoughts, couched in simply | 


eloquent language.— @. A. Sala, in “‘ Daily Telegraph.” 





STANLEY’S AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


Rapes the press is not unanimous in approving 
the conduct of Mr. Stanley in his treatment of the 
natives will be seen from the following article in the 
“Manchester Courier.’”’ The writer of the ‘ Echoes 
of the Week” in the ‘ TIllustrated London News” 


had also given a word of generous protest against 
the horrors provided as holiday reading for the “ Daily | 


Telegraph ” and the ‘“‘ New York Herald.” 


It is clear from Mr. Stanley’s account of his adventures in 
Africa, as published in the ‘‘ Telegraph,” whose ‘‘joint com- 
missioner” he is, that whatever else he is doing, he is most 
effectually creating barriers which future travellers and traders 
will find it difficult to overcome. In his first letter he told a 
story of what he regarded as a piece of treachery towards him on 
the part of the savage denizens of Bambireh, and of the sanguin- 
ary punishment which he inflicted upon them for it. Now he 
tells us that though he slaughtered several people on the former 
occasion, notwithstanding that his own party had not received 
even so much as a scratch, he did not feel satisfied, and he 
collected a large force and returned to Bambireh in order to be 
tevenged on the savages. He himself took command of the 
attacking party, of course, and he tells us how cleverly he out- 
Witted the poor natives who stood with their spears and bows 
and arrows to prevent him effecting a landing on their territory. 
He lured them to the beach, and then poured volley after volley 
amongst them until he had killed and wounded about 150 of them, 
after which he sailed away in triumph. The ‘*intrepid traveller” 
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tells us plainly that he massacred these miserable creatures 
in order to punish them for what he says was treachery towards 
him. But who is he that he should go waging war against 
people who at the worst only exhibited a determination to protect 
themselves from him and his followers? On what authority 
does he flaunt the English and American ensigns in the face of 
the Africans when he proceeds to slaughter them in order to 
gratify his personal feelings? Is it to fulfil the terms of his 
engagement as “joint commissioner” that he gets up quarrels 
with savages, and then declares war against them? It is no 
doubt an easy way of providing sensational ‘‘ copy,” to provoke 
the savages to demonstrations of hostility, because all that re- 
mains to be done is to describe how the poor benighted people 
run up and down the hills, and how they topple over and writhe 
in agony from the explosive bullets which he showers amongst 
them. Livingstone and Cameron never had such adventures as 
Mr. Stanley depicts, and if Mr. Stanley’s narrative be a true one 
his progress will create a feeling of hatred and hostility in the 
minds of the natives towards the English or any white people 
which it will be difficult to overcome. As it at present appears 
it would certainly be to Mr. Stanley’s credit if it should here- 
after turn out that the narratives which the ‘‘ Telegraph ” is 
publishing from him had their origin mainly in his imagination. 


The “ Manchester Courier” is unjustly severe in say- 
ing that Mr. Stanley’s object was to gratify his personal 
feelings. He doubtless thought it expedient to give 
an example, the fame of which would spread far and 
wide, so as to make it dangerous for the natives to 
Not the less is his conduct 
to be condemned. We might have expected that the 
conduct of Dr. Livingstone would have had more 
influence upon him. 
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3URIAL Instructrions.—‘‘ A Solicitor” sends the following : 
‘‘The reference lately made in your journal to ‘ Funeral 
Extortion,’ induces me to send the instructions prepared by a 
gentleman of position and influence, after attending the funeral 
of the widow of a poor country clergyman (leaving six children), 
and witnessing the thoughtless extravagance of the undertaker, 
when directed ‘to arrange everything plainly and decently.’ 
Let others take a similar course, and avoid extravagance after 
death by arranging particulars for their funeral during life and 
health.” 

FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
(Instructions to Executars. ) 

‘‘With a desire to save pomp and expense at my funeral, 
I send you my wishes upon the subject. 

‘*T desire to be buried in a plain oak coffin with simple brass 
plate for my name and age, without lead lining, and to be buried 
in my own vault, if I should die near my own home, or else in 
the most convenient place for my family, if I die at a distance 
from home. 

“TI desire to be conveyed in a hearse with one or two horses, 
and no plumes or feathers or velvet on the horses or hearse, and 
to be followed by my own carriage only, containing those mem- 
bers of my family who may reside with me, and the rest of those 
who attend to meet at the church. I wish to have no scarfs or 
hatbands used on the occasion, but everything done as simply 
and cheaply as possible. 

‘“*And I direct that the difference between the sum so 
expended on my funeral and £100 shall be given to the clergy- 
man of the parish in which I may be buried to distribute for the 
benefit of the poor, as he may think fit.” 


AntiFIcIAL Ick Rrxs.—In the article on ‘ Rinks and 
Skates,” in the July ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” Cuthbert Bede, in refer- 
ring to Cruikshank’s etching in the Comic Almanack for 1844, 
‘* A new Art-if-ice, Doubly Dangerous,” you say, *‘I fancy that 
such artificial ice was not ‘an accomplished fact,’ but was as 
much in nubibus as ‘The Aerial Building Company,’ a pro- 
spectus of which was given in the same Comic Almanack.” I 
think artificial ice was accomplished at the date named, 1844. 
In keeping terms at Cambridge, I went on one occasion on my 
way to London to a place in Baker Street (called, I think, the 
Pantechnicon), and not far from Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
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to see some artificial ice, and on which I skated for some time 
with the ordinary skates (not rollers). I cannot name the exact 
year, but as I left college and was ordained on the close of 1848, 
it must have been between 1844 and 1848. It seems, therefore, 


probable that it was in existence when Cruikshank made his 
etching, and that he had heard of, if he had not seen it.—. s. 


CENTENNIAL Cant.—After all our gratulations that a century 
of national existence has enlarged our borders and extended the 
**sacred eegis of liberty ”—that is the Fourth of July term, if 
our recollection rightly serves—over the homes of forty-five 
millions of people, neither very prosperous nor very contented 
on this centennial year, there is a ring of insincerity in our 
rhetoric, and the old denunciation of tyrants, particularly of 
George 111, comes pronounced with less noise and with less ges- 
ture than formerly. Even our Fourth of July orators, notwith- 
standing the fact that the sealing up of a century of national 
life, and depositing it in that great waste-basket of literature 
and wants, styled history, presents a theme abundant of adjec- 
tives, have halted and stammered a little over their orations, and 
treated the Centennial as a bore, which, fortunately, can only 
come once in a hundred years. There has not been the same 
enthusiasin that there was when— 

* Captain Blank he went to town, 
And wore his striped trousers ; 
Ife swore he could not see the town, 

There were so many houses.” 
That was on regimental training day, about the year 1820, when 
our last little scrimmage with the British was still fresh in our 
minds, and old soldiers told tales in the ingle-nook, of Cockburn 
and his cruelties, and stirred the blood of the listening boys, 
until they heard that night in dreams the clash, and solemnly 
vowed to be military celebrities when they grew up. Somehow 
the dream has faded, and although it is hard to own it, and our 
grandfathers would box our ears if they could for doing so, yet 
there is not the same zest in boastings of the American eagle 
that thrilled our younger nerves as a nation.—American Home 
Journal, 

RicuARD Wuitrrincron.—He was ‘‘ Mayor of Lor.lon” four 
times ; first, in 1397 (20 Richard 11), when he succeeded to the 
mayoralty ‘‘in the place of Adam Baunne, who had gone the 
wayé of all fleshe ;” secondly, in 1898, when he was elected in 
rotation ; thirdly, in 1406 (8 Henry Iv) ; and again in 1419, 
when he was elected by acclamation (temp. Henry vy). Whit- 
tington died in 1427, five years after the accession of Henry v1 ; 
and during his long and honourable life he seems to have aimed 
at nothing more than to set an example to his fellow-citizens in 
works of charity. From the immense fortune which he ac- 
cumulated as the royal banker and the great merchant of the 
nation, he appropriated during his lifetime immense sums to 
charitable works in London. At his own entire expense he 
rebuilt the prison of Newgate; he founded a library for the 
Grey Friars’ Monastery in Newgate Street, and furnished it 
with books, which at that time, before the introduction of the 
art of printing, were extremely costly ; he restored the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew, which had fallen into decay ; he erected 
conduits for the people at Cripplegate and at Billingsgate ; he 
contributed inane towards the erection of the library at Guild- 
hall, and caused the compilation of the ‘* Liber Albus,” a book 
of great importance, in which were entered ‘‘the laudable 
customs, not written, but wont to be observed in the City of 
London.” In fact, he gave of his purse, as of his influence, in 
every direction, to raise the people in the social scale, and was 
as munificent to his city and to his company as to his sovereign, 
whose debts he is recorded to have paid by throwing into the 
fire all the bonds he held on royal account, amounting to the 
then enormous sum of £60,000. One of his last acts was to 
found the college of ‘‘St. Spirit and St. Mary,” in College 
Hill, Upper Thames Street, on the site of what is now the 
Mercers’ School, and from which so recently as 1808 the 
Company of Mercers, to which he belonged, and to which he 
bequeathed so much of his property, removed the ** Whittington 
Almshouses” to their present site at Highgate. 

CHARITIES OF Lonpon.—Mr. Lowe estimates that, of the 
640 institutions ertumerated in his book, the annual income is 
little less than £2,500,000. Of this amount he caleulates that 
£1,600,000, or nearly two-thirds, is derived from voluntary con- 
tributions, the other third being received from dividends, pro- 
perty, or trade. The amount thus accounted for as contributed 
voluntarily to our charities, in the metropolis alone, exceeds the 
revenue of many a continental state : is nearly double that, for 
instanee, of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. And yet how small 
is this estimated amount compared with the entire expenditure 
of Londoners upen their poor. In this two millions and a half 
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there is no account of what we pay for poor-rates, no estimate of" 
parochial or congregational charities, no aecount, as before ob- 

served, of the smaller endowments (or, indeed, of some of the 
larger), no thought given to the sums daily dispensed in the 

streets, and otherwise bestowed upon the poor and the unfortu- 

nate by the hands of private charity. Reckoning all these and 

other almsgivings, it will scarcely be too much to assume that 
the total expenditure in charity within this great metropolis is 
not less than double the estimated amount of our voluntary 

contributions to public institutions,—that, in fact, there is not 

less than five millions annually expended in different ways oa 
the poor of London and its suburbs. 


Intsm Em1GratTton.—The entire number of emigrants (Irish) 
from Ireland, from May, 1851—the period when the Enumera- 
tion commenced —to the 30th June last, was 2,397,995, of whom 
1,279,864 were males, and 1,118,131 were females.—Jrish 
Agricultural Statistics Report. 


Roors.—It is the practice of builders in the erection of 
houses and mechanics’ dwellings, such as those on the Shaftes. 
bury estate, to cover the roofs with slates only. The natural 
result of this false economy to the inmates of the sleeping-rooms. 
is roasting in summer and freezing in winter. These extremes 
may easily be avoided by omitting at least one-half of the 
common rafters (one-third may be omitted with safety) and 
covering the entire roef with deal boards one inch in thickness ; 
then fix the slates upon slips, in order to create a vacuum, 
This extra expense is nearly met by the omission of the rafters, 
the roof is made more substantial, and the difference of tempera- 
ture within is sensibly felt. If, in addition to this, the ceilings 
are covered with sawdust two inches thick, it will be equal to 
one or two blankets in cold weather, and the temperature in 
summer-time will be quite genial.—T. Moss. 


Joun Bricnt on Free Trape ix America.—Mr. Jolin 
Bright on being elected an honorary member of the Boston 
Free-trade Club, replied to the notification of his election as 
follows :—‘‘I thank you for the compliment you paid me in 
electing me an honorary member of the Boston I'ree-trade Club. 
I accept the honour you have conferred upon me with much 
gratification. Your platform is admirable—the third paragraph 
especially pleases me. Protection has upon it a taint of the 
great wrong of slavery. It does not steal the labourer, but it 
steals his labour ; it taxes it cruelly, it lessens its results and its 
profit, and turns it into channels less useful to the labourer, 
It says to your cultivator of the soil :—‘ You must not ex- 
change your quarter of wheat or your barrel of ftour with an 
Englishman for the cloth or the hardware he would give yon for 
it; you must exchange it only with an American, who wil. 37 
you so much less for it.’ It was so with us thirty years ay, 
Our weaver could not exchange with your farmers a piece of 
cloth for a barrel of flour, but only with an English farmer, who 
offered him half a barrel. So the protective system has in it 
much of the evil of slavery, for the labour of the labourer is not 
free ; it is by force of law diminished in value. This. can only 
exist in a free country from the ignorance of its people. 
Happily the fraud is too transparent to live long. I hope your 
club will do something to destroy it. The existing depression 
in your trade must teach your people how little Protection can 
do to make prosperity permanent, and how much it can do to 
add to the severity of the pressure from which industry from 
other causes cannot perhaps be wholly freed.” 


‘*TURNED DOWN” AT A SPELLING BEE.—An English country 
clergyman was ‘“‘turned down” at a private spelling bee for 
spelling drunkenness with one ‘‘n.” Shortly afterwards he 
returned to his parish, and found himself very coldly received 
by his parishioners. He sent for the parish clerk, and asked him 
what was the cause. ‘‘ Well, sir,” replied the man, ‘‘a report 
has come down here that you was turned out of a great lady's 
house in London for drunkenness.” —American Paper. 

Butis.—General Taylor immortalised himself by perpetrating 
one of the grandest bulls on record, in which he attained whata 
certain literary professor calls ‘‘a perfection hardly to be sur- 
passed.” In his Presidential Address he announced to the 
American Congress that the United States were at peace with 
all the world, and continued to cherish relations of amity with 
the vest of mankind. Much simpler was the blunder of am 
English officer during the Indian mutiny, who informed the 
public, through the ‘‘ Times,” that, thanks to the prompt mea- 
sures of Colonel Edwardes, the Sepoys at Fort Machison 
** were all unarmed and taken back, and being called upon laid 
down their arms.” An Irish newspaper stated that Robespiert 
“left no children behind him, except a brother, who was kille 
at the same time.” 
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BY THE REV. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Together 


with complete Vocabulary, and an explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Illustrated by numerous Examples and Comments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6¢. cloth. 

BY PROFESSOR BIRKS, M.A. 
PALEY’S HORZE PAULINE. With Notes and a Supplementary Treatise, entitled ‘‘ Horse Apostolice.’ 


By the Rev. Canon Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. With Map. 
Used in the Cambridge Middle- Class Examinations. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Professor Birks. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

BY PROFESSOR ANGUS, M.A., D.D., F.R.A.S. 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK : An Introduction to the Study of the Sacred Scriptures. By JosrrH ANGUS, D.D., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 12mo. Map. 5s. boards; 7s. half-bound ; 8s. 6. calf. 
10s. boards ; 13s. half-bound ; 16s. calf. 

HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. By Josrpu Ancus, .a., v.p., F.RA.S., late 
Examiner in English Language, History, and Literature to the University of London. 12mo, 5s. cloth ; 7s. half-bound ; 
8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. This work ts designed to meet the wants of the higher classes in Schools, and will be an important 
aid to those who are preparing for Competitive Examinations or professional life. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
boards, gilt top; 7s. half-bound. 


HANDBOOK OF SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


British Authors, and arranged Chronologically. By JosepH ANGus, D.D. 


WAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 


ANGUS, M.A., D.D. 12mo, 35. cloth. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. Also FIFTEEN SERMONS. 
the Author, Analysis, etc., by JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 35. 6d. cloth. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS: Their Physical Geography and Natural History. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH: A Popular Handbook of Astronomy. New 
Additions and Revision by E. DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. Numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Recently Published. 
A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY : Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
down to the Present Time by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. cloth boards. 


“Tt is well written and interesting, and contains a stupendous mass of information.” —School Board Chronicle. 
“No amount of labour seems to have been spared, and ihe volume deserves unqualified praise.” —Pxdlic Opinion. 
“We cordially commend so cheap a volume to the notice of teachers.”— Schoolmaster. 


BY THE REV. F. ARNOLD, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
THE. HISTORY OF GREECE. For the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
of Christ Church, Oxford. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
BY F¥. C. CURTIS, B.A. 
ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New Léition, in feap. 8vo, 15, cloth limp; 
Is. 4a. cloth boards. 


** One of the most carefully written and best of its kind with which we are acquainted.” —Schooluaster, 


ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

BY EDWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, F.R.A.S. 

THE MIDNIGHT SKY. Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


*T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance; concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose.”"—Le¢ter to 
he Editor, from Thomas Carlyle. 


BY JOHN FOSTER. 
ESSAYS. Ona Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself—Decision of Character—The Application of the Epithet ‘* Romantic” 


—The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion—and the Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘* Rise and Progress.” 
A new Library Euition. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


BY £. ROBINSON, D.D. 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. In the Authorised Version. 
the Gospels in Greek. By E. Rosinson, bD.D., author of ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 
Maps, etc. Royal 12mo, 3s. cloth boards ; 7s. morocco. 
PY PROFESSOR BARROWS, D.D. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By FP. BARROWS, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. With Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. with Maps and Illustrations. By the Rev. E. P. 


BARROWS, D.D. 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


I2mo, 35. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Supplement, by 


Svo Edition, Engravings, 





By JosEPH ANGUS, D.D. 55. cloth; 6s. 6d. extra 
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55. 6d. cloth ; gs. calf; 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


With Notes and Analysis by JosePH 


With a Life of 


With Illustrations. New 
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Revised and brought 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late 


Is. cloth limp; Is. 6¢. half-bound, 


With 32 Star Maps and other Illustrations, 


Following the Harmony of 
With Explanatory Notes, 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICCADILLY, 
MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. 
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AMERICAN PICTURES, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘Swiss Pictures,” ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” ete 
Prvfusely Illustrated in the best style of Wood Engraving by eminent English and Foreign Artists. 
Elegantly bound in extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


Imperial Svo, 
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LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN ISLES; 


Or, Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea. By the Rev. W. Wyatt GILL, B.4., author of “Myth: 
and Songs of the South Pacific.” With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 55. 64. cloth boards, gilt e ges, 
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Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. New Edition, in Imperial 16mo. With Engravings by Butterworth and Heath from the designs 


of Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, Barnes, Wimperis, and other eminent Artists. 5s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 





HURLOCK CHASE; 


Or, Among the Sussex Ironworks. By GeorGe E. SARGENT, author of ‘The Story of a Pocket Bible,” ‘‘ Vivian and hi 
Friends,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 








EXPERIENCES OF THE INNER LIFE: 


Lessons from its Duties, Joys, and Conflicts. A sequel to ‘‘THE SouL’s Lire.” By the Rev. Canon GARBETT, author 
“ God’s Word Written,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 62. cloth boards. 





ERMYN, THE CHILD OF ST. ELVIS. 


By RutH Lynn, author of ‘‘City Sparrows and who cared for them,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cld 
boards, gilt edges. 





New Editions in Crown 8vo. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: 


The Sultans, the Territory, and the People. By the Rev. THomMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., author of “A Universal Geography, 
etc. Revised and corrected to the present time. With Map. 3s. cloth boards. 


LIGHTS OF THE WORLD; 


Or, Illustrations of Character drawn from the Records of Christian Life. By the Rev. Joun STOUGHTON, D.D., author 
‘* Homes and Haunts of Luther,” etc. 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. with gilt edges. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written | 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notive can be taken of anonymous communi- | 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned 


Payment and Copyright, --Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the ‘I'rustees of the ‘Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising hills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are | 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at‘3s. 6d. each. Cota 
Casks for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1869, but in 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all the 
European countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 
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Africa, West Coastof . . ... . . 6dea 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . . . 6d. 1s. 
Australia (vid SouthamptonorS. Francisco) 8d. Is. a a a ee . dd. 6d. 
PG « 6 < es 6 foe eee . 6d. Japan (vid United States) . . . . . 6d. 1s. 
Belgiwm ican selec hern tlie te" Sel i 6d. Madagascar (French packet). . . . . Is. ls. 6d. 
Beyrout (vid Brindisi or Belgium) . . . 3d. 6d. Madeira st et ele fo) eae te 6d. 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d. Malta (vid Southampton). . o4 ; 6d. 
Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d. . Mexicp (vid Southampton). en 9d.a 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d. > Natal plies eine, cette eh ie fe te) : 9d. 
Cape Coast Castle . .. . ° 5 New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . . . 6d. 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope . . a Newfoundland ee Gi pe ee et Se 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . eo « © 86 , New Zealand (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 
China (vidi United States) . a i " Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) 
Constantinople . . . « «© «© «© © «@ , , Russia . ° 
CE eee te Ge Oe ss we , 3 Sierra Leone . 
Franceand Algeria. . . «© « «© « « ° Spain 
Gold Coast (British) . . . . 2. « a St. Helena 
Germany . 1. 2 © we ec we we ww ‘ Sweden. . 
Ee oma ea ee 6), ween Switzerland ee cee ee 
a ee eres a Tasmania (vid Southn. or San Francisco) 
TT See ee a ee ee eee United States. . . oo 
Hong Kong (vid Southampton or U. States) 8d. 3. West Indies ( British) 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage tu any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for || 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 
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EARLY ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE BOOKSELLERS FOR 


'THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1876, 


Which will be ready December Ist. 


Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half bound in calf. 
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